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EoiroRiaL Buzzines. 


Bee-licepers’ Day at the Detroit 
Fair and Exposition is to be on Friday, 
Aug. 29, 1890. As first suggested by 
friend Hutchinson, it was to have been on 
Tuesday of the next week, but this has 
been deemed too late by those who have 
the matter in charge, and now it is settled 
for Friday. We hope to meet our many 
friends and have a grand re-union on Fri- 
day, the 29th inst. 





Not Homey only, but the crops gen- 
erally are not prospering. The cause is the 
abnormally high temperature, with an in- 
sufficient rainfall. One factor in the 
blighting of vegetation has evidently been 
the hot winds that have scorched it, from 
one end of the continent to the other. 
These have also dried up the nectar so that 
nothing was left for the the bees to gather. 
The honey crop is therefore a very light 
one, and the prices must go up. 





Golden-Rod.—Mrs. B. A. Manley, of 
Milo, Iowa, on Aug. 11, 1890, sent usa 
flower, requesting us to give its correct 
name. It is solidago—commonly called 
golden-rod—and usually gives abundance 
ofhoney. It blooms early in August, and 
the bees work on its yellow plumes until 
frost and cold weather confine them to 


their hives. It yields amber-colered honey 
of excellent flavor. 





A South Carolina Darky recently 
hitched his mule, with a bale of hay on its 
back, near a neighbor’s bees, which were 
about toswarm. The bees came forth, and 
settled on the bale of hay, after which the 


Darky drove the mule home, and hived 
the swarm of bees. 








Those Horrid Bees.—Under this 
heading, the News of Miami, Mo., on July 
19, 1890, accused the bees of that city in 
the following bombastic way : 


Now that the first fruits are beginning to 
ripen, the citizens of Miami are beginning 
to find out how very troublesome and an- 
noying the bees are, to say nothing of the 
damage the little petscan do the fruit. 

When the first warm days of spring came, 
and the bees cames out in numbers, we 
then ena that they would prove to be 
a nuisance, and we have no reason to 
change our opinion. 

They not only destroy the fruit, sting old 
and young alike, but the housewife who 
takes her preserving kettle to the porch, or 
yard, is eompelled to divide her time be- 
tween fighting the bees and attending to 
her preserves. 

Our grocery merchants are also greatly 
troubled by the pests that swarm in the 
cellar and upon the fruit they have ex- 
posed for sale. 

Again, we say, the bees are a nuisance ; 
and further say, thatit is a shame that so 
many ple should be made to suffer in- 
convenience and losses for the benefit, of 
so few. 

The City Council should take immediate 
steps to have the nuisance abated, and if 
they have any doubts about what the peo- 
ple think of it, they have only to ask, and 
they will find that nearly every citizen be- 
lieves as we do, especially the ladies. Do 
not wait until greater damage is done, but 
act now. 


All this is aimed at one of our lady bee- 
keepers, who resides there—Mrs. J. M. Null, 
who is a member of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union. 

The lady wrote to the Manager of the 
Union that the editor of the News (who is 
also the Mayor of the city), is trying to 
array her neighbors against the bees out of 
“pure meanness,” and without the least 
provocation — there being no complaint 
from any one of the bees being trouble- 
some. 

The Union has taken steps to defend the 
bees and their lady bee-xeeper, and will 
see to it that malice and meanness shall not 
prevail. 





Are you Goimg tothe Fair? If so, 
will you kindly send to this office and get a 
few samples of the Bez JouRNAL, and give 
them out to your friends there, and get up 
aclub? We will send them to you with 
pleasure. 





Feed the Bees where they have no 
honey, and none is tobe obtained by the 
bees in the fields. Do not let the bees 
starve just because they are temporarily 
out of honey. Look ahead, and make pro- 
vision for the good times yet to come. 





The Fall Cropyet Honey is yet 
an unknown quantity, but the prospects 
now are that it may be considerable of a 
crop. Some of the best fall crops of }honey 
we ever heard of followed a dry summer. 


> ~s-—— 
Shade the Hives if the sun shines 


on them intensely hot. Unless this is done 
the combs may melt down. 






Honey Mine !—A correspondent asks 
about a wonderful ** Mine of Honey ”’ found 
in Kentucky, thus : 





The bees are on astrike. They will not 
gather any more honey then will feed them 
this winter. The following is clipped from 
a Chicago paper : 

‘** A well-borer named Starks has drilled 
a three-inch hole intoa cliff on the Cumber- 
land river, near Franklin, Ky., and at the 
depth of 85 feet struck a mine of honey. 
Since the strike was made,tons of the 
sweet have been pumped out and shipped 
to Louisville.” 

This explains the matter clearly ; the 
bees cannot compete with that way of get- 
ting honey. If thatis not stopped, it will 
ruin the business entirely.—H. T. App.e- 
GATE, Scotch Grove, Iowa. 


The papers now-a-days are full of such 
items about honey in the rocks,etc., but this 
beats them all. Honey found at the depth 
of 85 feet below the surface and enclosed 
in a solidrock !! Wonderful! Whatkind 
of bees was it that gathered the honey ? 
Where did they get the honey—without 
plants, trees or shrubs? Prodigious yarn ! 
Humbug! Lies! 

It should make the newspaper scribblers 
blush to write such foolish sensational 
stories, expecting any one to believe them. 





Wind-Breaks for the Apiary.— 
An exchange contains the following para- 
graph about constructing wind-breaks for 
bees in winter : 


Wind-breaks around the bees during 
winter are very beneficial, and it will pay 
well to erect high board-fences for this 
purpose. These may be temporary, and 
may be removed in the spring. We have 
known farmers who keep a few colonies 
who would moye their bees and set them 
against some building when winter came, 
to protect them from the cold wind. This 
won’t do at all. The bees must not be 
moved to a new location, for on the first 
warm day they come out they will go back 
to the old place and become lost, and never 
find their hives again; thus the colonies 
are badly weakened. Fix them up where 
they stand, and never move them at such 
a time unless you place them in_ the cellar 
or something of that kind. Never wait 
until cold weather before fixing up the 
bees. 





In England the honey crop isa fail- 
ure, but from just the opposite cause of its 
failure in America. Here it was hot and 
dry. There the sun refused to shine, and 
rain has been incessant. In our case the 
sun dried up the nectar. In England, the 
rains washed out what little there was. 





Trial Subscribers.—tIn order to get 
as many as possible to read the AMERICAN 
Ber JOURNAL, we will take Trial Subscrib- 
ers from the time the subscription is 
received until the end of 1890 for 25 cents 
each. Or for any one sending us $1.00 for 
1891, we will give the numbers for this 
year free from the time the subscription is 
received at this office—so the sooner they 








subscribe the more they will get for the 


money. 
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a4. Sioux City, lowa, Corn Palace. | ing closes in an immense dome, from which | that those who are tired of the crowd in 
mat rises a substantial tower 170 ft. high. On| the main building, can seek rest and musi- 
Bay. The plans adopted for this year’s Corn | each side of this central tower will be two /| cal entertainment in the auditorium. On 

ae [a4 Palace at Sioux City, Iowa, are simply | smaller ones, located on the turrets, and | the north and east sides will be large rooms 
; 











































Tih 
@ marvelous, far exceeding anything hereto- | heavy festoons of grain will be hung from | for exhibits, and space will also be allowed 
ae fore attempted by the enterprising citizens | the smaller ones to the central tower. for this purpose in the gallery of the cen- 


oe - o , “6 ” ; 
al ant of the famous “Open Beat The arrangement of the interior is where tral building. 


4] Th We are pleased to be able to place before | the architect has given full sway to his| Jt is the intention, in addition to the 
‘] a) our readers a representation of the palace | novel ideas. The main building will be | Seneral plans, tohave as many attractive 

dedicated to ‘“‘King Corn,” for the year| octagon in shape, with a diameter of 166 | features as possible, that are both novel 
1890. It is a marvel of beauty, and a very | feet. Around the room, ata height of 32|@nd unique. The decorations will surpass 
pleasing surprise to even those who gazed | feet, will run a balcony, supported on | 42ything of the kind ever witnessed before. 
upon the wondrous handiwork formed from | pillars. These pillars will beso arranged,| The committees in charge of the work, 
the fruits of nature at the festivals of | however, that aclear passageway 50 feet| have the details arranged, and this year’s 
Pt former years. wide will be left from the entrance, giving | Palace will prove such a panorama of 
unique noveltiesand natural beauty that 
no one can afford to miss seeing it. 
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Intruders Under the Bed. 


6 = ee ee 


A letter in Gleanings from Shaowun, 
China, gives the following very interesting 
account of an experience in the Celestial 
Kingdom : 


One very common way in which the peo- 
ple in this particular corner of the world 
have of building their one-story or story 
and a half houses, is as follows : 


A foundation of cobble stones having 
been laid where the side-walls are to stand, 
and perhaps also where the back of the 
house is to be, two broad planks are fast- 
ened on their edges between upright poles 
set in the ground, on each side of the foun- 
dation, and damp earth is put between 
them and pounded down hard. The planks 
are then raised one course higher, fixed 
firmly in place, and then more earth put 
in and stamped down, and so on until a 
depth of 10 feet or so is attained. Thena 
wood frame is put up inside of these walls. 


If the house is designed fora shop or a 
store, the whole front consists of movable 
boards sliding in grooved pieces on top and 
bottom. This is the general plan on which 
many a Chinese inn is built. 


To economize space, the tavern keeper 

enerally has a box-bed for his own use. 
his consists of two boxes, each one about 

8x81¢ feet in length and breadth, and 2; 
— = feet or more high. These two boxes, set 
= side by side, make as good a bedstead as 
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—= i most Chinamen have. 
n Palace.—Opens Sept. 25; closes Oct. 11, 1890. I was resting in front of a tavern one day 
last February, when I observed a string of 


Besides the exhibition of the many agri-| an unobstructed view for a distance of 272 Pett ang Rech pdt ple ye Ball 


cultural productions for which that portion | feet. Atthe end of the passage will be| on my right. Through the obligingness of 
of Iowa is noted, a ‘‘ Corn Palace Pageant,” | arranged an immense waterfall, and other | the landlady, 1 was enabled to investigate 


has been arranged for, to be superintended | attractive features, that with the great eye ae d sang rc 2 So Sag , pew 
by Francois Dubois, the French artist who | distance, will naturally impress the visitor sa a hole in the lower corner of the 
has also been secured to prepare the attrac- | as he steps inside with the immensity of the x at the bottom, close by the crack, and 
tions for the Mardi Gras in New Orleans’ structure. ' a bon crack —_ ones aggre 
i i ‘ come in an en possession of the 
next year. The Sioux City pageant prom-| The central building will be arranged | box. The landlady told me that they came 
ises to be the most unique, novel and daz-| that the light will be excluded. \The ceiling | Of themselves in the previous May, and 
zling ever witnessed outside of the Mardi | jj) be formed of a painted sky pn c anvas, oy she ee ap tater last ae —mey 
i it near a bushel of pure white comb 
eset arched over. From the ceiling will be| partly filled with clear white honey. 


The date this year for the opening is | Suspended innumerable incandescent lights} Rape, which is much cultivated here as 
Sept. 25, and the festival will continue | in globes cast in the shape of , which | a winter-spring crop for making rape-seed 
until Oct. 11. The Corn Palace will cover | Will produce an effect as startling as it will | oil, was just coming into bloom, and the 


an area of 264 feet square, which is twice | be beautiful. ' or ogy he song pe pre kato: ag Os ard 
as large as that of last year. Thestructure| To the right of the central building is the | a number of wild plants to blooming, and 
is of Arabic design, and resembles in gen- | auditorium, a room 100x100, which is an the bees were booming. Chinese woes 
eral outline pictures of some of the famous | entirely new feature of this year’s Palace. saa Laine anid te taeor tn tne homey. 


Turkish mosques. The center of the build- | This room will be furnished with seats, so | The tea-plant blooms in December. 
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‘The Bee-Maidens of France. 








Harper's Young People some time since 
contained the following interesting account 
of what are known in France as the “ bee- 
maidens.” Their work, and how they 
came to receive their prety name, is de- 
scribed thus : 

Near the little town of La Ferte, in 
France, there is an apple-tree which bears 
only imperfect blossoms ; and the fact hav- 
ing long, long ago been discovered, has 
given rise to a very beautiful custom 
among the maidens of the village. 

n spring-time comes, and the apple- 
an iat the yo yous time with a glad burst 
of blossoms, the maidens of the village arm 
themselves with gay ribbons and perfect 
blossoms from their favorite trees, and go 
singing to the lonely tree which has —_ 
duced only the imperfect blossoms. h 
girl then kisses a cluster of the imperfect 
blossoms, and in so doing dusts the former 
with the pollen from the latter. She then 
ties a distinguishing ribbon near to the 
cluster she has dusted. 

The tree looks very gay when thus dec- 
orated, with the pink blossoms smiling up 
at heaven, and the dainty ribbons flutter- 
ing in the perfume-laden air ; but the best 
of it is when the petals drop like “‘summer 
snow,”’ and the little ane begin to shape. 
Then the maidens pluck off all but the best 
fruit, and let that take all the strength of 
the tree, so that the apples grow famously 
and come to perfection. 

And now is seen the strange part of the 
affair ; the apples, instead of being all of 
one kind, are as different as the blossoms 
that kissed their blossoms, the fact being 
that the apple is exactly like the apple on 
the tree. from which the pollen-bearing 
blossom was taken. 

So on this one tree will be seen round, 
rosy-cheeked apples, long yellow apples, 
juicy apples, mealy apples, dainty little 
apples, and “‘ monstrous big”? apples. Each 
maiden hasthe apple she wished the most. 


In the above is shown that the little 
French maids perform the duty which the 
bees usually claim as their portion of the 
world’s work. The reason that bees bury 
themselves in the flowers and blossoms is 
that they may extract the precious nectar 
which they contain, and for the purpose of 
helping the blossoms to produce their 
fruitage, which often would not be accom- 
plished were it not for the bees and other 
insects. 


In some cases, if not visited by the bees, 
the flowers would not live at all ; for some 
flowers are what is called imperfect, and 
need to be powdered with pollen before 
they can make any seeds; and the bees 
carry the pollen from a perfect flower to 
an imperfect flower, and leave it there 
while they are thinking only of getting 
nectar. 

If you will catch a bee which has been 
gathering nectar, you will notice that it is 
covered over with a fine dust. That dust is 


the pollen which has clung to the fine hairs 
on its body. 

It often happens with highly cultivated 
strawberries that they have imperfect 
flowers, and would not bear a single berry, 
were they not planted near to some other 
variety that has perfect flowers. Occa- 











sionally it happens to an apple tree, that it 
bears only imperfect flowers, and then it 
must either depend upon the nectar-hunt- 
ing bees, or upon some other agency for 
the pollen. 

Thus it is seen how important it is that 
bees have access to all the blossoming fruits 
and plants, as without their valuable aid, 
the fruit-grower or farmer would often fail 
to realize anything from his orchard or 
garden. The great value of bees, aside 
from the honey which they produce, should 
not be overlooked. 





Remedy for Mites.—On page 284, 
Mrs. L. J. Keyes, of Nora Springs, Iowa, 
asked for a remedy for mites on birds ; as 
none of our correspondents have replied, 
we offer the following, which we have just 
found in one of our agricultural exchanges, 
though these directions apply mainly to 
mites on chickens : 


After trying sulphir, carbolic acid, kero- 
sene-oil, unslack lime, etc., about the 
hen-house, we tried tobacco, and find it the 
very thing to kill and destroy the mites. 
A little snuff scattered in the hens’ nests, 
and where the chickens dust, is a deadener 
to the mite ; and if your hen-house is close 
enough, fill it with tobaeco smoke for a few 
hours, and you can say “‘ good-bye”’ to the 
mites. I bave been in Texas 42 years, and 
neversaw a mite until this year, and this 
a they come into our dwelling-houses 
ike fleas, but the snuff and tobacco smoke 
will settle them. ° 


-_——_— 








Bee-Stings.—Mr. B. T. Marion recom- 
mends the application of heat as a cure for 
bee-stings He says: 


When I am stung I rake the sting off, 
grab the smoker, give the part stung three 
or four puffs with the hot air and smoke, 
and the pain is gone instantly ; that is, if 
Iam stung on the wrist. The Bingham 
smoker is better for the curing of bee-stings 
than any other smoker I have used. Keep 
a red-hot fire in the smoker, and you have 
the best remedy for bee-stings that I 
know of. 





Alfalfa is certainly a wonderful honey 
plant, and is attracting great attention 
from bee-men all over the country. Itis 
not only useful as a honey-plant, but is one 
of the most important sources of fodder for 
stock, and, as it is especially adapted to 
the so-called deserts of the far West, it 
promises to yield unlimited supplies for 
bee and beast.—Field and Farm. 

- ee 


Candy for Feeding Bees.—The 
following recipe for making candy for feed- 
ing to bees we find in an exchange ; it will 
serve to answer many who are enquiring 
in regard to the subject : 


To make candy for feeding bees, put four 
pounds of granulated white sugar in a pint 
of water, simmer gently 20 minutes, then 
pour into buttered pans an inch deep, and 
cool. 





Clabs of 5 for $4.00 to any addresses. 
Ten for $7.50, if all are sent at one time. 
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Best Plants for White Honey 
and for Fall Honey. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 725.—1. What, in your locality, 
do you consider the best honey-plant for 
white honey, and what is the best for fall 
honey ¢—Bell. 


White clover.—H. D. Currine. 

Clover, knot-weeds, Spanish-needle, etc. 
—Dapant & Son. 

1. Basswood. 2. There is no fall honey 
here.—G. M. DooLirTrLe. 


1. White clover. 2. Asters, I think.—R. 
L. TAYLOR. 

1. Clover. 2. Perhaps cucumber for 
fall.—C. C. MILLER. 
1. White clover. 

DIBBERN. 
1. White clover. 
ters.—A. J. Cook. 
1. White clover. 
ease.—J. M. Suvck. 
1. White clover. 2. Coreopsis or Span- 
ish-needle.—J. M. HaMBAUGH. 


Sweet clover for white honey ; and sweet 
clover for fall honey.—A. B. Mason. 


1. Sour-wood. 2. Asteris best for fall 
honey here (East Georgia).—J. P. H. 
Brown. 

1. White clover. 2. The asters are the 
best fall honey plants here.—G. u, TINKER. 


1. White clover, all the time. 2. The 
large smart-weed, and the little white aster. 
Golden-rod is “ no good.’”’—G. W. DEMAREE. 


2. Heart’s-ease.—C. H. 
2. Golden-rods and as- 


2. Asters and heart’s- 


My own locality is a poor one for honey 
still white clover leads for summer, and 
golden-rod for fall. Iget no white honey 
in the fall.—J. E. Ponpb. 


1. Basswood. 2. The yellow flowers that 
bloom in August and September. Buck- 
wheat is perhaps the most useful plant for 


fall honey.—EUGENE SEcor. 
1. White clover first; sweet clover sec- 
ond; and Alsike clover third. When 


Alsike is generally introduced by farmers, 
we think that it will take the first place. 2. 
For fall honey it varies greatly—no two 
seasons being alike.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


1. White clover. There is not enough 





basswood to be of much value. 2. It is 
| difficult to determine what is best for fall 
j;honey. Sometimes what is erroneously 
| called heart’s-ease (polygonum) is best, and 
|sometimes other fall flowers are better. 
|Golden-rod is worthless except once in 
| about a dozen years.—M. Manin. 


} 


1. In my locality, basswood rather ex- 
| ceeds white clover in quantity, and is prob 
| ably about equal in quality, the two being 
|our main sources. 2. Buckwheat, boneset, 

and golden-rod are the three principal 
| sources of fall honey, or, in other words, 
|**August honey,”’ commonly called ‘ fall 
|honey.’’ Sometimes one, and sometimes 
the other, leads for quantity.—Jas.HEppoN. 
<< 
A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only ome new 
subscriber to this JOURNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just the 
right size for the pocket. Every school boy 


and school girl, as well as everybody else, 





should own and useit. Price, 25 cents. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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CARNIOLANS. 


A Criticism of a Report Con- 
cerning these Bees. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. J. ROBINSON. 





On page 488, Mr. S. A. Shuck essays 
to compare Carniolan bees with such 
as he calls pure Italians. This asser- 
tion, though strictly correct, is fraught 
with suspicion of mistake. Even had 
he named the breeder who selected 
and tested his Carniolan queen, there 
appears, on the face of his story, rea- 
sons for suspecting that some of the 
parties interested were ingloriously 
fooled. As his account shows, it is 
more than probable he did not, in fact, 
‘‘purchase” a queen that was a 
straight lineal descendant of the Car- 
niolan race of bees. 

He mentions that ‘‘every one of the 
young queens mated with Italian 
stock.” Hence he was not in posses- 
sion of Carniolan ** stock” other than 
the queen purchased. He credits the 
Carniolans with being superior com- 
pared with blacks in certain points— 
‘* gentleness, and a disposition to stick 
to their combs while being handled.” 
This much he is competent witness, but 
his other comparisons in the matter 
seem to be conclusions based on un- 
certainties. 

Mr. Shuck says: ‘The old queen 
swarmed twice” during the season 
(June, July and August). If, under 
ordinary circumstances, the old queen 
(the so-called tested Carniolan) be- 
came the own mother of three swarms 
during that brief season, it is certain 
she was a No.1 queen. Queens are 
the main-spring of colonies. If she is 
not normally fruitful, the bee-master 
cannot, by any means, make a colony 
prosperous, but he may easily control 
the limits of the brood as desired when 
the over-breeding of a queen demands 
it. 

He alludes to his « pure Italians "— 
but he left out the most important part 
of the information desired by his read- 
ers, to-wit: How does he find it pos- 
sible to keep pure Italians where all of 
his virgin queens (Carniolans) mated 
with Italian stock ? 

Well, he began the present season 
with 125 colonies. Twenty-five of 
these ‘had Carniolan queens” (how 
call, or represent, these Carniolan 
queens when, as he asserts, every one 
of the Carniolan virgins mated with 
Italian stock?) Then he mentions 
that about 20 per cent. of his virgin 
Italian queens mated mostly with Car- 








niolan stock. He also compares black 


bees in his trial test, so it seems he 
was badly mixed. 

Mr. Shuck mentions that he obtained 
a certain amount of honey from this, 
that, and other colonies, but fails to 
mention anything concerning the con- 
ditions of the respective colonies, 
which is all-important, if the colonies 
are entered in the trial test. The dif- 
ference he gives of the amount of 
honey taken from the colonies re- 
spectively, shows no greater discrep- 
ancy than is probable in any lot of 
colonies worked in a similar way. 


Please note his pitiful conclusion : 
«*T think, now, that I shall be over 
1,000 pounds short for the season, by 
having Carniolans instead” (?)—that 
is, just because in 1889 he purchased 
what he calls a Carniolan queen, put 
her into a colony and “superseded” 
her in the fall—he, on July 2, 1890, 
would fain have it understood that he 
is doomed to lose 1,000 pounds of 
honey! He ostensibly gives the figures 
as a warning, or, as he puts it “a 
hint.” 

Whatever was his aim, or however 
he wishes us to construe his hint, it is 
plain that Mr. Shuck is prejudiced bit- 
terly against Carniolan bees, and that, 
too, without cause, judging from his 
writings. Such groundless attempts to 
disparagement is fraught with danger 
to readers. Fair play and consistency 
are the jewels, and they ought to be 
heeded even by competitors. 

Richford, N. Y. 


HISTORIC. 


Some of the Curious Uses Made 
of Honey. 











Written for the Australasian Bee Journal 
BY T. J. MULVANY. 





Honey appears to have been used 
from very early times, in religious 
ceremonies and in connection with 
funeral rites. 

In ** Rollin’s Ancient History” (vol. 
i. Introduction) the following passage 
occurs in reference to some of the 
oracles of ancient Greece : 


‘The oracles of Trophonius in 
Beeotia, though he was a mere hero, 
were in great reputation. After many 
preliminary ceremonies, as washing in 
the river, offering sacrifice, drinking a 
water called Lethe, from its quality of 
making people forget everything, the 
votaries went down into his cave, by 
small ladders, though a very narrow 
passage. At the bottom was another 
little cavern of which the entrance was 
very small. There they lay down 
upon the ground, with a certain com- 
position of honey in each hand, which 











they were indispensably obliged to 
carry with them.” . 

From another passage we find that 
“it was the Spartan custom to cover 
the bodies they would embalm with 
honey,” and failing to secure a supply 
as in the case of King Agesilaus, who 
died in Africa, they ‘‘ made use of wax 
in its stead.” 

We have seen also, from an allusion 
in the Koran (quoted in a former 
paper) that before Mahomet’s time, 
‘*the Arabs used to anoint the images 
of their gods with some odoriferous 
composition, and with honey.” 

The early Christians, it would seem, 
in the second century, used milk and 
honey in the administration of baptism. 
The following extracts upon this point 
are from ‘*Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History ” (Maclaine’s translation) : 


«Thus they administered milk and 
honey, which was the ordinary food of 
infants, to such as were newly received 
into the church, showing them by this 
sign that by baptism they were born 
again, and were bound to manifest the 
simplicity and innocence of infants in 
their lives and conversion.”—Vol. I. 
page 205. 

‘After baptism they received the 
sign of the cross, were anointed, and 
by prayers and imposition of hands 
were solemnly commended to the 
mercy of God, and dedicated to His 
service, in consequence of which they 
received milk and honey, which com- 
pleted the ceremony.” — Note, see 
‘‘Tertullian on Baptism,” Vol. I. page 
211. 

A curious instance of the use of 
honey in the preparation of a con- 
densed form of food for men in dan- 
ger of starvation, is mentioned by 
Rollin, in the account of the siege of 
small island of Sphacteria, opposite the 
town of Pylus, in Messenia, during the 
Peleponnesian war (B. C. 426). 


‘*The Athenians continued to keep 
strict guard around the island to pre- 
vent any provisions from being brought 
into it, and hoped that they should 
soon be able to starve out the inhabi- 
tants. But the Lacedonians engaged 
the whole country in their interest by 
the views of gain, laying a heavy tax 
upon provisions, and giving such 
slaves their freedom as should bring 
any into it. Provisions were therefore 
now brought at the hazard of men’s 
lives from all parts of Peleponnesus. 
There were even divers who swarm 
from the coast to the island, opposite 
to the harbor, and drew after them 
goats’-skins filled with pounded linseed 
and poppies mixed with honey.” 

Gibbon, in his *‘ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” mentions a cir- 
cumstance which tends to show that in 
the seventh century honey formed an 
important item in the commissariat 
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stores of Eastern armies. Relating a 
story of the great battle of Nehavend 
(A. D. 651), in which the conquest of 
Persia by the Saracen Caliph was com- 
pleted, he says: “If it be true that 
the flying general of the Persians was 
stopped and overtaken in a crowd of 
mules, and camels laden with honey, 
the incident, however slight or singu- 
lar, will denote the luxurious impedi- 
menta of an Oriental army.” 

About the same period he relates an 
occurrence in which honey was used 
to conceal a treasure of golden coin. 
The Greek Emperor Heraclius raised 
a forced loan from the churches of 
Constantinople to meet war expenses, 
and on that occasion barrels of honey 
(ostensibly) which were packed away 
among the church stores, were found 
to be really filled with gold coins. It 
would appear as if sume attempt was 
made to represent this as a miracle, 
for he adds in a note: ‘ Basonius 
gravely relates this discovery, or rather 
transmutation of barrels, not of honey, 
but of gold.” The anecdote is of in- 
terest to us as showing the extensive 
use of honey, and the manner in which 
it was usual to store it at that period. 


We may suppose that only a certain 
proportion of gold coin was mixed with 
and covered by the honey in this case, 
and that the honey was crystallized in 
the barrels, in which view of the mat- 
ter the mode of concealment must be 
admitted to have been ingenious and 
likely to pass muster. Had the barrels 
been simply filled with gold coins in- 
stead of honey, the deception would 
have been easily betrayed by the great 
weight, and by the jingle of the coins 
upon moving the barrel. 

Some remarkable cases are recorded 
in history of the use of honey in East- 
ern countries, as a means of torture 
under circumstances of great cruelty. 
One such case occurred in the fifth 
century before, and another in the 
fourth century after, the Christian era. 

The first is related by Rollin in his 
account of the reign of the Persian 
monarch Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes 
(B. C. 473), as follows : 


“« Artaxerxes having at last entirely 
defeated hisenemies, put to death all 
who had engaged in this conspiracy. 
He took exemplary vengeance of those 
who were concerned in his father’s 
murder, and particularly of Mithri- 
dates, the eunuch, who had betrayed 
him, and who was executed in the fol- 
lowing manner: He was laid on his 
back in a kind of a horse-trough, and 
strongly fastened to the four corners 
of it. Every part of him except his 
head, his hands and his feet, which 
came out at holes made for that pur- 
pose, was covered with another trough. 
In this horrid situation victuals were 
given him from time to time; and in 











case of his refusal to eat, they were 
forced down his throat; honey mixed 
with milk was given him to drink, and 
all his face was smeared with it, which 
by that means attracted a numberless 
multitude of flies, especially as he was 
perpetually exposed to the scorching 
rays of the sun...... The criminal 
lived 15 or 20 days in inexpressible 
torment.” 

The other case is mentioned by Gib- 
bon, in the reign of Julian the Apos- 
tate (A. D. 362), where he describes 
the persecution exercised by the mag- 
istrates acting under Julian’s orders, 
upon Mark, Bishop of Arethusa, in re- 
venge for the zeal he had exhibited in 
the destruction of heathen temples dur- 
ing the preceding reign. ‘They ap- 
prehended the aged prelate, they in- 
humanely scourged him, they tore his 
beard; and his naked body, anointed 
with honey, was suspended in a net, 
between heaven and earth, and ex- 
posed to the stings of insects, and the 
rage of a Syrian sun.” 

These are not likely to have been 
isolated cases of refined crnelty, and 
it is only too probable that both in 
ancient and in comparatively modern 
times, the occasions may not have 
been very rare when the *: heaven-sent 
gift” of honey may have been abused 
in the same vile manner. 


KILLING BEES 


In Order to Secure their Honey 
and Wax. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. STEPHEN ROESE. 


To kill bees for their honey and wax 
in this enlightened age of the world, 
where modern improvements, with 
movable frames and hives, furnish 
every possible way and means to ob- 
tain the same without such barbaric 
conduct, is a crime against apicul- 
ture, which every intelligent man and 
woman in the bee-keeping ranks of 
this age condemns; and bee-keepers 
practicing such, are unworthy to bear 
this honorable name, nor should they 
be recognized as partakers and mem- 
bers of this industry. 


As early as 1508, Jacob Nicol, in his 
work on the right and wrong way of 
bee-keeping, severely condemns the 
practice of brimstoning bees for their 
honey and wax; and the late Francis 
Huber denounced such conduct as 
barbaric, cruel, and void of human 
feelings, unworthy to be countenanced 
by progressive apiculturists of this age 
of the world; and adds, further, that 
those doing such, lack good sense and 
judgment, and sound reasoning power, 
for modern improvements, with mov- 
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able frames, have made bee-keeping 
so plain that a child can understand it, 
and handle bees successfully for both 
profit and pleasure, securing larger 
quantities of honey by means of the 
extractor, free from pollen flavor, and 
more marketable, and stimulating bees 
to activity. 

Who on earth, Huber continues, ever 
heard of a man killing his milk cow to 
get the milk? or sheep, to get the 
wool? or the hens to get the eggs ? 
What man would kill his horse because 
feed in the barn is seant, but plentiful 
in the market to be had for money. 
Bee-keepers killing their bees for the 
honey and wax, are not bee-keepers, 
but bee-murderers, and should be 
branded with a black mark. 

The man who from a spirit of covet- 
ousness kills a man for his money, 
which he has not earned, is one void 
of all human feelings, with a con- 
science hardened by such deeds. Civi- 
lized communities condemn such acts, 
and mark them as evil-doers, and justly 
so. Who has a right to take life which 
he cannot give. God created all things 
for the benefit of man, but not for 
man to kill or destroy. 


The industrious bee labors and toils 
during the season, harming no one; 
but the enemies of this energetic in- 
sect are many; we hear of bears, 
skunks, and the like, robbing and 
killing bees, and the bees’ friend—the 
apiarist—becomes enraged, because of 
his feelings and sympathy for his pets ; 
and for such pests to be dealt with an 
‘‘eye for eye,” or * tooth for tooth,” 
should be no unjust rule. But what 
shall we say of men bee-killers, who 
claim to stand on a level with intelli- 
gent and civilized races of creatures— 
the masterpiece and crowning work of 
Creation. Old fogyism, who killed the 
cow to get the milk, by close self-ex- 
amination—lifting the curtain—they 
would get a glimps of their company, 
and a sight of the level on which they 
stand. 

Maiden Rock, Wis. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


The Hot Wave Dried up the 
Nectar in the Flowers. 


Written for the Rural Californian 
BY C. N. WILSON. 





There is no room for a question that 
the honey crop of 1890 in Southern 
California is about all gathered ; while 
alarge yield was obtained in some 
localities, in others not much over half 
an average crop was obtained. 

It was supposed by most persons in- 
terested in the business of bee-keeping 
that 1890 would give an unprecedented 
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yield of honey, and the copious rains 
of the late months of 1889, and Jan- 
uary, February and March of 1890, 
gave good grounds forthe supposition. 

But it is not rain alone that gives us 
flowers and nectar; a warm, damp 
atmosphere must surround the bloom 
to produce the best results as a secre- 
tion of nectar. 

Hot winds will kill the bloom on 
many shrubs and plants and dry up 
the nectar in the bloom of any tree. 
Even the bloom of the blue-gum yields 
to a north wind or a hot wave from 
the desert. 

Hot or north winds have been so 
prevalent during the latter part of 
June, and so far in July, that in some 
places bees have quit storing honey, 
and are now consuming their stores. 
In such places the season is ended. 


WHAT WE KNOW. 


The quality of honey produced this 
year in Southern California is equal to 
any in this locality since 1876, both as 
to flavor, body and color. Much of it 
is bright as a ray of light seen through 
a dew-drop. 

Spider-webs ought to be brushed oft 
bee-hives to prevent the bees being 
caught in the webs, and that an old 
broom is a good thing to use to do the 
work with. A whitewash made of one 
part of Portland cement to five parts 
of air-slacked lime, and a little salt 
mixed with cold water and made quite 
thin, is as good or better than paint for 
old bee-hives ; it will fill up cracks,and 
kill the larva of bee-moth, and look as 
white as the best paint. It can be ap- 
plied rapidly with an old broom with 
the handle eut off, so as not to inter- 
fere with rapid work. 


WHAT WE HEAR. 


That the honey supply in the San 
Francisco market is greater than the 
demand ; that but little honey is chang- 
ing hands in San Francisco on account 
of the large supply of berries and 
fruit. 

The yield of honey in most of the 
Eastern States is very small—in some 
places an entire failure. 

San Diego county has produced this 
season, so far, more honey than was 
produced in the whole season of last 
year, and this year’s honey is of much 
better color and quality than that pro- 
duced last year. 

Several parties are preparing to es- 
tablish apiaries in Arizona. 

Carniolan bees have made a good 
record this year as honey-gatherers. 


WHAT WE WOULD LIKE. 


To have the bee-keepers of the Sixth 
Congressional District meet in conven- 
tion and form an association for mutual 
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benefit to fix prices for honey, to grade 
honey, to obtain reduced rates as to 
freight, both by land and water; to 
get exact information as to the best 
markets, both in the Eastern. States 
and foreign countries ; to get informa- 
tion exact and reliable as to where the 
best supplies, hives, sections and api- 
arian appliances can be obtained; to 
have this convention meet before the 
meeting of our State Legislature, and 
see if some measures cannot be taken 
to effectually enforce the law relating 
to foul brood among bees; and that 
the law be made uniform as to the 
assessed value of bees; to know that 
California bee-keepers were getting a 
fair price, six cents a pound, for good 
sage honey. 
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BEE-ESCAPES. 


Their Invention and Perfection 
for General Use. 











Writtcn for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. H. DIBBERN. 





Mr. Reese has very fairly described, 
on page 507, my original horizontal 
bee-escape, but now claims that it is 
old, and the invention of others. Now 
let us see what Mr. Reese thought 
about this, at the time I sent him the 
diagram. Mr. R. says, in his letter of 
Nov. 20, 1889, in regard to the origi- 
nal escape, which he now says is old, 
and was well known : 


Your escape will work like a charm ; the 
application of the principle is novel, and if 
you will publish it now, you will do the 
right thing, in my judgment, and have wn- 
disputed priority. Bring it out now ; if 
you wait five years, you may change the 
arrangement but a little, and probably not 
improve, as the principle is well estab- 
lished, as a number of parties, including 
myself, have it applied to doors and win- 
dows of honey-houses. 

Your application of it,in a horizontal 
position on hives is certainly novel with 
you. I had thought of using the principle 
in an empty T super, in a perpendicular 
position instead of the cones, but could not 
see any advantage over the cones, but I 
had never thought of using the horizontal 


plan. 
‘ 


Some of the above italics are my 
own. If Mr. Reese had _ readily 
thought the diagram sent him, old, and 
of no account, he would hardly have 
written all the above. 

Now let us see what Mr. Reese 
really claims: He has admitted that 





(figure 4) and place itina board on 
the plan of my original escape, de- 
scribed on page 507. It certainly does 
not require any great inventive genius 
to make the escupe a little different, 
and nail it into a board, a little differ- 
ently, and call it an original invention! 
I want to ask bee-keepers in general, 
and Mr. Reese in particular, if it is en- 
tirely fair to use my designs and prin- 
ciples, which are not disputed, in an 
escape, and call it by theirown name ? 
I agree with Mr. R., that this ought to 
settle it! | 

But Mr. Reese nor any of the numer- 
ous bee-escape inventors have yet 
learned all the kinks necessary toa 
perfect bee-escape. It is true that 
most of them will work under favor- 
able conditions, but what bee-keepers 
want, and must have, is one that never 
fails. Of course, no escape can ever 
be expected to work if there is brood, 
and perhaps a queen in the supers. 

Mr. Reese says, in an article ina 
late number of the Review: ‘I would 
think the escape a good thing if it 
would only clear out two-thirds of the 
bees in 24 hours.” Well, now! if I 
had nothing better than that, I think I 
should throw it way, and go back to 
the old smoke-out plan! Wouldn't 
you P 

Now, about using so much smoke in 
driving bees out of supers: Does it 
not impart the flavor of smoked ham to 
our fine comb honey, that apparently 
never leaves it again ? 

I have no objection to any bee- 
keepers making and using any of my 
published escapes, or making any im- 
provements, or new ones of their own. 
Like copying a newspaper article, 
however, they should give credit for 
the parts that are copied. I have now 
perfected the horizontal escape, and 
have tried it in all reasonable ways, 
and it has never failed with me, or 
others, to my knowledge. 

Rock Island Co., Ills. 





VISITING. 


How Some People Keep Bees 
and Produce Honey. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. W. TEFFT. 





During a recent visit I saw. at least 
a thousand colonies of bees, and about 
fifty bee-keepers, and no two keep bees 


I invented the horizontal escape, even | on the same system—all have different 
an improvement antedating his so-| plans. 


called horizontal escape. He has now 


One, in particular, has kept bees for 


practically admitted that I first in-| thirty years, and his father before him 


vented a horizontal escape, and that it 
was placed inside the space, usually oc- 
cupied by the board. 

Now, what Mr. R. really did do, was 
to take my second published pattern 


| ferent kinds of hives. 


for forty years—so he says; he has 
now 80 colonies in about as many dif- 
I stopped over 
night with him, and talked « bees.” 
He is a member of the New York State 
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Bee-Keeepers’ Association, a writer on 
the subject of bees, and yet this man 
never saw a queen, nor a queen-cell, 
and he could not tell brood from 
honey. He never examines the brood- 
nest to see its condition, unless the 
bees die. His theory is, to put surplus 
apartments on all the hives, strong in 
bees or weak, and “let them rip,” on 
Nature’s way. 

He is looking for swarms—he thinks 
more of a swarm than of the produc- 
tion of honey. He said that it was 
abominable how they swarmed last 
season (meaning astonishing), but this 
summer he and his wife have sat out 
under the trees all day watching for 
swarms. ‘To hear this party talk, one 
would naturally think that he was 
scientific. 

I asked him to open a hive, to let me 
see the inside. He went to the house, 
and got a pail of water, a butcher- 
knife, hammer and hatchet, and 
lighted the smoker, which was some- 
thing like a fish-horn, which he said 
he gave 25 cents for. Then he went 
to the house again, and was gone a 
long time; when he appeared, he had 
his winter overcvat on, a pair of 
leather mittens, and his pants tied to 
his boot-legs with a string; over his 
hat was a jong, white mosquito-netting 
—he looked like Bancho’s ghost. 


In his hand was a veil of the same 
material, which he handed to me, tell- 
ing me how to put it on, so as to cover 
my hands. I smiled, and did as he 
directed. Then he took a ball of 
twine and tied the netting below my 
hands, around my body. He went 
forward almost on tip-toe to the hive, 
put the smoker to his mouth on the 
netting, and blew all the smoke he 
could in at the entrance, which took 
about five minutes. 

I sat down on another hive, and 
watched with keen interest. He re- 
moved the *“* bonnet” (as he calls the 
hive-cover), and then the surplus case 
(Heddon’s). With the chisel and 
hammer he pried up the honey-board, 
which came up with a snap, and 
bounded off on the ground. He then 
blew more smoke, and said to me, 








‘‘ Look and see the inside of the hive;” | 
but I asked him where, as he had not | 
removed a frame. His reply was, 
“‘Oh, my! I never move them.” But 
I insisted that he lift one frame out at 
least, to let me see. He said that he 
was afraid it would destroy the colony. 


After awhile he tried to pry out a 
frame, but it would not move, as they 
were glued so fast that the ends ot the 
top-bars split and broke off, so he 
quit. 

Now, the fun came in ; the bees got 
very mad, and such a time in replac- 
ing the honey-board! He said, «+ Let 
us goin until the bees quiet down.” 





| 
So we went in, and I left him. I) 
suppose by this time the bees have 
quieted down. 

Now this man sells quite alot of 
honey—he says about $200 worth a 
year; but he does not remove the 
honey until after it freezes in the fall. 
I take it that he is afraid of the bees, 
and dare not go near them until cold 
weather drives the bees down into the 
hive. If this is modern bee-keeping, I 
want none of it; but 90 out of 100 
bee-keepers are just like this one, 
through the country where I have 
been. 

I met with another class of bee- 
keepers who were dissatisfied with | 
natural life—who want something of 
closer fellowship--some more special 
duty to give them ardor for the possi- 
ble consequences of their work. They 
are earnest men, and there is no end 
to their efforts to, improve, to impart ; 
and when one end ig reached, and its 
difficulties surmounted, another will 
quickly present itself to the aspiring 
spirit ; and, before it is reached,another 
difficulty must be met. 

He who is doing the best he can in 
bee-keeping, is always improving ; his | 
best of yesterday is out-done to-day, 
and his best to-day will be out-done 
to-morrow. It is this steady progress, 
no matter from what point it starts, 
that forms the elements of all great- 
ness and goodness. They think it ad- 
visable to put one’s heart into whatso- 
ever work one may have to perform ; 
but I think it wisdom to think well 
hefore putting one’s time or money in. 

They are the bee-keepers who think 
existence is not worth having, unless 
one is struggling with something and 
trying to overcome it, and they gen- 
erally are the men who, if they ex- 
press a fact in bee-papers, an anti- 
quated bee-keeper will arise and say 
that they must be mistaken. 





NORTH CAROLINA. | 


A Ramble in the Western Part 
of this State. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 

BY B. C. GRIFFITH. 
In company with a Wisihientng| 
friend, we started for the mountains of | 
Western North Carolina, crossing the | 
historic waters of Catawba river, 12) 
miles west of Charlotte. We took in| 
all the bee-friends on our route. 








The first of any importance was a| 
gentleman near Newton, Catawba | 
county, who has 145 colonies in several 
apiaries—something to our surprise. 
He had read but one text-book on api- | 
culture, does not read any bee-papers, 
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rags to smoke with—yet without any 
of the modern improvements, he 
secured a good crop of honey last year 
—nearly aton. He uses the adjusta- 
ble hive, as patented by Mitchell. 

In passing through Gaston, Lincoln, 
Catawba and Burke counties, we found 
bees scarce—tons of honey going to 
waste for the lack of bees to gather it. 
The above hive, American and Golden, 
are the only ones in use that have 
frames. The people of Burke county 
are so badly « bitten” by the Golden 
bee-hive that they will not soon re- 
cover from its scourge. 

We passed through Hickory—a nice 
little town, situated on a hill overlook- 
ing the South Mountain range. Itisa 
beautiful town, and nicely situated for 
the bee-business, having two railroads 
crossing at right angles. Leaving this 
place, we next struck the town of Con- 
nelly’s Springs—a watering place of 
some note ; taking in the water, and 
the surroundings, we pronounced it 
also a good place for bees, judging 
from what we saw. Sour-wood, sumac 
—two varieties abound—land is cheap. 
We were told that sour-wood some- 
times yields honey in great profusion, 
even dropping from the bloom, if 
struck on the hand. 

Our next drive was to Morgantown, 
the county-seat of Burke county— 
mostly noted for Golden bee-hives— 
this was the head-quarters for the 
agent some years ago. But few bees 
are kept around Morgantown. One 
man took considerable stock in the 
Golden hive, and now has 3 colonies, 
the result of patent venders. 

Our next call was at Glen Alpine 
Station. This little town, situated on 
the railroad, is surrounded by the head 
waters of South Fork riveron one side, 
and South Mountains on the other, 
giving a splendid outlet for a bee- 
farm, but still we found no bees to 
gather up the wasting nectar. At this 
place we were told that honey-dew fell 
last winter until the leaves on the 
ground were wet. 

Glen Alpine was as far as we could 
go,on account of continuousrain. We 
had gone prepared to hunt bees in the 
mountains, but were hindered by cloudy 
and rainy weather. I have no ‘axe 
to grind,” nur am I a land agent, but 
itseems to me that if some of our 
Northern bee-men would go to these 
cheap lands, they certainly would bet- 
ter their condition. There are large 
districts of unoceupied land that can 
be bought cheap—at one dollar to five 
dollars per acre—that would yield 
tons of honey, and grapes, apples and 


| other small fruits in great abundance. 


On the evening of July 31 we started 
homeward by another route, scattering 


copies of bee-papers as opportunity 


never had a smoker—uses a bunch of| presented, until our supply was ex- 
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hausted. 





Reaching home on Aug. 2, 
we found a swarm of bees hanging on 
a tree, awaiting our arrival to care for 
them. 

Bees, with us, did poorly until July 
came in, and since they have been on 
a boom. If the present prospect holds 
out, we will have a fair crop of honey. 
Cotton, peas and buckwheat are our 


summer crop; later comes sumac, 
golden-rod, aster, and other fall 
flowers. The aster especially is a 


never-failing crop here. 
Griffith, N. C., Aug. 4, 1890. 


COMB HONEY. 


Management of Bees for Comb 
Honey Production. 








Read at a Maine Convention 
BY CHAS. A. PRAY. 

I have used hives which take both 
the Simplicity and the Gallup frame. 
As to the size of the two frames, I 
could not see any advanfage one has 
over the other, for I used them in bee- 
houses, which, I think, are far mor, 
convenient than out-door hives at 
present. 


All who have handled bees know, or 
should know, that to get the most 
honey, we want as many bees as pos- 
sible at the first honey-flow, and to 
prevent swarming as much as possible, 
which this system, in a measure, will 
overcome. In order to fill our hives 
with bees, we should see that they have 
plenty of honey in the hive, in the 
early spring. We should also stimu- 
late them to brood-rearing by feeding, 
by some of the many ways familiar to 
the apiarist. 


My Simplicity hives haveten frames. 
The entrance to the hive is in one cor- 
ner under the end of the frames, and is 
six inches long by one-half inch wide. 
I wish to have the ten frames full of 
bees and hatching brood at the time of 
the first honey-flow. My hives were so 
arranged that when I put on sections, 
the three frames to one side over the 
entrance are not covered by the supers. 
[ now remove these other frames and 
bees enough with them to take care of 
the brood. These may be placed in 
an empty hive, with frames from 
other swarms, and may be given a 
queen ; they will soon be ready for the 
sections, or they may be kept queen- 
less until after the honey-flow is over, 
and then be united with the old col- 
onies. 


I place frames with narrow strips of 
foundation in them in the space where 
I have removed the frames of brood. 
The bees will naturally begin to draw 
this foundation out, as the hive is full 
of brood, and no room for honey. As 











soon as they have comb enough in 
these frames, and begin to fill it with 
honey, I remove these frames, extract 
the honey from them, cut out the 
comb, and place the frames back. 
Now this comb which has been taken 
from them, I cut in pieces the exact 
size to fill the section. I use all the 
comb I get during the season, which 
will be quite a quantity, by placing it 
in the sections, and putting them back 
on the hives, to be mended up and 
filled with honey for the surplus. If 
they do not store comb enough in these 
frames to keep the sections full, use 
full sheets of foundation by all means. 

The principle of this system is, that 
by having plenty of room above in the 
sections and at the side, over the en- 
trance in these frames, we can control 
swarming, and thereby get more 
honey. Ihave run 200 colonies this 
way, with increase ‘of only 5 swarms 
by natural swarming. This has been 
my experience in running bees for 
comb honey in Colorado, by this sys- 
tem, where Ihave produced 8 tons of 
honey in one season. 





NEW YORK. 


Report as to the Season and the 
Honey Crop. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. V. LINDSEY. 





Since I commenced bee-keeping, 
which was over 40 years ago, I have 
never spared the time to report my 
own or my neighbors’ crops, but think- 
ing that most of the reports published 
in bee-papers misstate the amount of 
this year’s crop, also the losses of last 
winter, I think that never since I com- 
menced reading the reports, which 
was some 17 years ago, have I felt so 
inclined towards correeting erroneous 
statements, especially of city dealers, 
as at this time. 

I receive weekly prices from some 
of the heaviest dealers in Buffalo, and 
also from persons in other places, who 
have learned my address somewhere, 
as I always stamp all of my No. 1 
honey, let it go where it will; and I 
have spent some time in gathering 
estimates, as the full and correct 
amount of the crop cannot be com- 
puted, as most bee-keepers have been 
too busy to harvest (from the hives, I 
mean) the present crop. 

Commencing at home, I have secured 
more than an average crop; others 
near here report “light to fair.” M. 
Gillson, the next largest apiarist in 
town, reports ‘‘fair.” In towms east 
of me, N. Huntington, E. L. Eighmy, 
and Mr. Hurlburt report “light.” At 
Pearl Creek, Mr. Perkins says ‘ fair.” 
Then in Covington, Mr. Newman re- 
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ports ‘very light ;” in Perry, Mr. 
Benedict and Mr. Grisewood say 
‘light ;’ and in Warsaw reports are 
unfavorable. 

Now honey-dealers are misleading 
their patrons by urging shipments, and 
telling them the crop is heavy, I think, 
and it should be corrected. 

The most of the above, report winter 
losses from 10 to 75 per cent., es- 
pecially those who wintered their bees 
in cellars. Those who wintered bees 
out-of-doors, well packed, suffered but 
little, and the bees came through 
strong and healthy; but the spring 
being late and backward, few swarms 
issued before June 25, that being the 
date of my first swarm. Then the 
rush commenced, and continued for 
three weeks. On July 13, the highest 
was 14 swarms; and they began to 
decline, so that on July 18 closed the 
busiest season I ever experienced, the 
basswood then being at its best, and 
all hands started business in earnest. 

As I had become discouraged, I 
started afresh, and my bees filled my 
“‘dishes” as fast as I could * set them 
out,” putting on 4,260 sections on June 
25, and I continued as fast as other 
business would allow. 

On July 26 I commenced taking off 
honey, and found as many as 84 sec- 
tions finished on a few of my best colo- 
nies, and 56 on most of the rest, part 
of them being new swarms, hived on 
10 Langstroth frames on old stands. 


The prospect for a late crop is good, 
but I think that the weather has most 
to do with it, as there may be plenty, 
and bad weather prevents the bees 
from securing it. If the heart’s-ease 
and golden-rod yields enough to keep 
the bees away from honey-dew, or 
‘*bug-juice,” as some call it, who will 
mourn ? 

Last year the late honey was fine, 
and the hives were filled without feed- 
ing when preparing for winter. I 
shook the bees from the combs of a 
few uncertain colonies that had yielded 
no surplus, and extracted the honey, 
which was very fine. 

I packed most of my 122 colonies on 
the summer stands, putting 29 into the 
cellar under the living-rooms in the 
house, on Dec. 12, and put them out 
on April 16, seemingly as strong as 
when put in; but, lo! thecold weather 
proved too much, for most of them 
dwindled to a handful or two. | 
doubled some of them to save them, 
but they never recovered to gather 
over half as much as those left out. 


My 122 colonies were reduced to 
121, spring count, but I doubled to 
115, then increased to 158, and re- 
turned about 100 swarms—some into 
their own hives, and some into hives 
casting swarms the day before. 

Attica, N. Y., Aug. 11, 1890. 
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ARIZONA. 


Honey - Industry of Salt River 
Valley. 


Written for the Pacific Rural Press 
BY GEO. KAY MILLER. 


A few years ago, as an experiment, 
a few colonies of bees were brought to 
this part of Arizona. Being a success, 
others followed. All the honey pro- 
duced brought 8 cents per pound, 
which soon created quite a demand for 
bees. As usual, the rage for bees 


cooled off, and to-day many hives can | 
be bought for first cost of material— | 


bees, honey, wax or whatsoever they 


might chance to contain, all thrown in | 
for good measure. Last spring I) 
bought out a small apiary of 75 colo-| 


nies for $2.00 per colony, when the 
same apiary was set up atacost of 
$2.50 for the new, empty hive. 

Last season the bee-keepers of this 
county organized an association, but 
failed to effect much as to business. 
Our local merchants threw a wet blan- 
ket over the thing, and thought that it 
had ceased to exist. 

The spring of 1890 opened very 
favorable to the bee-keepers, so the 
call for the bee-keepers brought out 
a large attendance, resulting in an in- 
corporation with five directors, who, 
as a prime movement, * fired out” the 
old coal-oil package, and with the fir- 
ing out, afew went off at a tangent, 
still adhering to the flavor of « coal- 
oil in theirs.” 

Now for our export : Our honey-as- 
sociation met, and we were stalled over 
the situation. We counted up, and we 
found three cars of honey on hand, 
and extractors all running. Our in- 
spector found that he had a delicate 


job to grade the honey. Just look) 


around and see where your hat is, and 
how far it is to the door, before you 
tell the lady of the house that she 
does’nt make good butter; and it is 
about the same when you condemn the 
flavor of honey—sometimes ! 


But we get back to business: The 


Medina, O., and is pronounced equal 
to the best of clover honey of the East 
—so it is no very hard matter to get at 
| the value of our honey in the Eastern 
| markets. 

Since writing the above, I can add 
| that the Maricopa Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
,ation starts a car to Chicago on July 
|22. The honey is sold at 7 cents per 
pound. Another car will go soon. 
Tempe, Ariz,, July 19, 1890. 
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| CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





| 1890. Time and place of meeting. 


Aug. 19.—Northern Illinois, at Harlem, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 


| Aug. 29.—Haldimand, at South Cayuga, Ont. 
E. C. Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 
Sept 10.—lIonia County, at Ionia, Mich. 
H, Smith. Sec., lonia, Mich. 


| Oct. 8.—8. W. Wisconsin, at Platteville, Wis. 
B. Rice, Sec., Boscobel, Wis. 


Oct. 15.—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
W. A. Barnes, Sec., Lansing, Mich. 


Oct. 29-31.—International American, at Keokuk, Ia. 
C. P. Dadant, Sec., Hamilton, Lils. 


Oct.—Missouri State, at Mexico, Mo. 
J. W. Rouse, Sec., Santa Fe, Mo. 


(3™ In order to have this table complete 
Secretaries are requested to forwa full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epiror. 





International Bee-Association. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor..Lapeer, Mich. 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadani...... Hamilton, Ills. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon ..Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’y. AND MANAGER—T, G. Newman, Chicago. 
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Bees did Moderately Well. 


Bees have done moderately well here 
| this season. Althoughit is very dry now, 
we had an abundance of moisture in the 
forepart of the season, and as we have the 
best soil on earth for withstanding drouth, 
as well as excessive wet weather, we do not 


| have to report failure, neither for honey 


nor other crops ; at the same time, season- 
able showers would be of vast benefit to us 
now. Clover having never gained any ex- 
tensive foothold here, we do not get much 





Maricopa Bee-Keepers’ Association has | 
one car of No. 1 honey in new packa- | 
ges, and expects to ship to Chicago in| 
a few days. This honey is mostly con- | 
tributed near Phoenix. Tempe has two) 
cars of honey mostly in old coal-oil| 
packages, which will go to Chicago | 
soon. All told, up to date, of this sea-| 
son’s crop, about 6 carloads of honey | 
have been produced in this valley. Our 
merchants had gotten prices pretty, 
well demoralized, but our corporation 
has set the price of No. 1 honey at 5 
cents per pound, and the value of the 
package added. 

We have had a sample of our alfalfa 
honey passed on by Mr. A. I. Root, of 


clover honey, but as it does well when 
sown, we have great hopes for it in the 


| future. Our none is from buck-brush, 
e 


basswood, buckwheat and _ golden-rod, 

principally. I am stocking up with Car- 

niolans this season. J. W. STEEL. 
Moorehead, Iowa, Aug. 8, 1890. 
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Poor Season in Ontario, Canada. 


It has been a poor honey season here, but 
I am in a poor location for bees, being one 
mile from town, and there are many bee- 
men all around me, and in town, until the 
locality is overstocked. I had my 4 colo- 
nies on the summer stands packed with | 
hard-wood shavings, and they came out | 


| strong in the spring. I took off 200 pounds 


of honey, and had 5 colonies, all in good | 
condition. One man out in the country | 
has taken 3,000 pounds off already, and is ' 
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ready to extract again, from 40 colonies, 
spring count. How is that for Ontario, this 
poor season / ’ 


I have transplanted a lot of catnip, And 
itis doing well. I believe that it is a good 
honey-plant. I have watched the bees 
closely, but I never saw them work on 
golden-rod. I like the form of the “ Honey- 
Almanac,” and think that it is just the 
thing to create a big demand for honey. 

J. P. Lockwoop. 

Owen Sound, Ont., Aug. 12, 1890. 





But Litth Basswood Honey. 


The honey crop is very r in this 
locality ; clover and bassw yielded but 
little. Honey-bees are now working on 
buckwheat and autumn flowers, which may 
produce enough honey for winter stores. 

C. J. DONALDSON. 

Lapeer, Mich., Aug. 11, 1890. 


~- 





Honey Crop Almosta Failure. 


The early drouth in June (it still con- 
tinues) cut off the clover crop with almost 
everything else, so that there is no surplus, 
nor even.enough to keep the youngswarms. 
All colonies have run down so weak that if 
we have a fall harvest, we will have no 
bees to gather it. The prospectis bad for 
winter. P. P. CoLLier. 

Rush Hill, Mo., Aug. 11, 1890. 


_ . << + = —_____—_ 


More Favorable Prospects. 


Bees are doing very little in Western 
Connecticut this season, though the out- 
look in the spring was quite encouraging. 
The white clover was extra in quantity, 
but the wet weather and cold nights kept 
the bees back so much thatI had to feed 
them to keep them alive ; but now they are 
strong, and things look favorable for some 
honey this fall, but none from white clover 
worth speaking of. From 22 colonies I 
have 8 swarms. Honey must be higher in 
price this fall than usual. 

H. H. Knapp. 


Danbury, Conn., Aug. 11, 1890. 
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Bees in Poor Condition. 


I wish I could write something more en 
couraging from this corner of Missouri, 
but the fact of the matter is, that we can 
only report no swarms, no honey, and bees 
starving out the last of July. We hada 
cold, dry spring, and terribly hot and dry 
summer. We have had some good rains 
lately, and the bees are doing better now, 
but we cannot hope for much fall honey, 
as the bees are not in a condition to gather 
it, even if the flow should come. 

L. G. Purvis. 

Forest City, Mo., Aug. 11, 1890. 


-—-_e,-- 


My Experience with Bees. 


Last spring I bought one colony of bees 
in a box-hive, which I transferred intoa 
Chautauqua hive on June 18, while at that 
date they were on the verge of starvation. 
After transferring they commenced work 
rapidly, and now [have taken 75 pounds 
of honey from them ; while my other colo 
nies, which have swarmed once and twice, 
have averaged only about 40 pounds. So 
I have concluded to keep my bees from 
swarming, and buy increase, especially 
black bees. The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
is found in the homes of a great many bee 
keepers here, and is praised very highly by 
all who read it. H. C. Farnum. 

Aristotle, N. Y., Aug. 8, 1890. 
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Bee-Keeping in Connecticut. 


I see no reports from bee-keepers in this 
State ; I think that the reason is, they have 
nothing favorable to report I do not 
think that bees ever went through the win- 
ter with so little loss—the weather was so 
mild, that they flew a great deal. The 
consequence was, they consumed all their 
stores, and, on May 1, they were in a 
re condition, and there was so much 
cold and stormy weather that they scarcely 
held their own, up to June 20. lost one 
colony by starvation. The consequence is, 
there is very little increase. I had only 10 
swarms from 42 colonies—about one-half 
of what I had from 17 colonies last year. 
Many of the bee-keepers in this vicinity, 
tbat had from 5 to 10 colonies, had no 
swarms. 


There has been plenty of white clover, 
but the bees did not seem to gather much 
honey. They have been idle, staying on 
the outside of the hives, and had the ap- 
pearance of swarming, for more than a 
month. They are not on the outside as 
much now.: I do not know whether they 
have gone to work or not. I prevailed on 
my neighbors, by furnishing the seed, to 
sow seven or eight acres of buckwheat. I 
suppose that the bees have just commenced 
work on it. Perhaps with the buckwheat 
blossoms and fall flowers, they may obtain 
a sufficient supply for the cones winter. 

R. B. WHEATON. 

Middlebury, Conn., Aug. 12, 1890. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 





Price of both. Club 


The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150.«. 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance ..... 150.... 140 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ... 180 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 5 25.... 500 
and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 275 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 245.... 200 
uinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 2 25 
little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 175 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 150 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 200 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ...... 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “‘Success,”.. 150.... 140 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hund-Book...... 150. .. 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200....175 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 2.00.... 170 
History of National Society. 150.... 1 25 
American Poultry Journal... 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 175 


Do mot send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


Hee-Keeping tor Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his “Nonpareil.” 
The book can be had at this office for 25 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Rotices. 
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(G8 Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(G8 Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(GS Red Labels are nice for Pails which 

hold from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. Price $1.00 

r hundred, with name an‘ address printed. 
ample free. 


(G8™ Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


(GS" Send us two new subscriptions, with 
$2.00, and we will present you with a 
“Globe”? Bee-Veil for yourtrouble. (See 
the fuller notice in the advertising col- 
umns.) 


(Gs The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. 


(G8™ Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


(8 Any of the Political Dollar Weekly 
Newspapers will be clubbed with our Jour- 
NAL at $1.85 for the two; or with both our 
Home JourNat and Ber Journat for $2.25 
for all three papers. 


(Qs As there is another firm of “Newman 
& Son’’ in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


(as Systematic work in the Apiary will 


pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(3 When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will ob us by 
commending the Bez JourNnaL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of ‘the Convention Hand Book 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


(ae~ A “Binder”? made especially for 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and lettered 
as fast as they are received. We offer it, 


two new subscriptions, with $2.00. 


in gold, makes a very convenient way of 
preserving the copies of the Bre JouRNAL| mail. Thanks for promptness. I find them 


postpaid, for 60 cents ; or as a premium for 
It can-| tion against bee-stin: 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


CHICAGO, Aug. 16.—Comb honey is held 
very firmly this week, and the prices for white 
in pound sections range from 14@l1l5c, and 
some fancy at 16c, but the bulk of the sales 
are at 15c. Demand is quite more 
could be sold than is coming. Extracted, 6@ 
8c; there are free offerings of California at 
6@7c. R. A. BURNETT, 161 8, Water St. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 11.—We qnote Southern 
extracted at 65@70c per By ne ° blos- 
som, 7@7%c per pound; ornia, 6@7c. No 
new comb arrived as yet. Beeswax, dull at 
27c, and a further decline is szpected. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Aug. 9.—The receipts of 
comb and extracted honey are very light; de- 
mand for comb is good at 14@15c for white 
1-lbs.; dark 1-lbs., 12@13c. Very little de- 
mand for extracted yet. Beeswax, 22@25c. 
CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 

Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CHICAGO, Aug. 9.—New honey arriving 
very slowly, demand active, and all receipts 
are taken promptly. We quote: White clover 
1-lbs., 14@15c; 2-lbs., 124%@13c; dark 1-lbs., 
11@12c; 2-lbs., 9@10c. racted meets with 
uick sale, values ranging from 6%@7% cts., 
epending upon quality and style of package. 
Beeswax, ey oa 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, August 6.—Demand is 7 
for the new crop, and ee are very | & 
White 1-lbs., 15c.; 2-lbs., 13@14c. Dark 1- 
12@13c.: 2-lbs., 12c. Extracted, white, 7c.: 
dark, 5@6c. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


ht. 
bs. 


MILWAUKEE, July 14.—The demand for 


honey is for this season of the year. The 
cupply of old crop is fair—equal to the de- 
mand. We can quote: White 1-lbs., choice, 


13@14c; medium white 1-lbs., 12@13c; dark 
1-lbs., good, 10@1lc; white extracted in bar- 
rels and half barrels, 7@7%c; white extracted 
in kegs and tin cans, 7%@8c; dark, in barrels 
and kegs, 8@6 Ge. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


DETROIT, Aug. 12.—Very little new comb 
honey in the market, and it is selling at 14@ 
15e. Ext 19. Beeswax, 26@27c. 
M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


DENVER, Aug. 7.—Old honey all gone. New 
crop is arriving freely. Prospect good fora 
fall crop. We quote: 1-lbs., 14@16c, Extrac- 
ted, 6@8c. Beeswax, 20@25c. 

J. M. CLARK COM, CO., 1517 Blake St. 


BOSTON, Aug. 15.—New honey is coming in 
and we are selling at 18c. Extracted, 7@8c. 
Beeswax, 30c. for fancy yellow. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 12.—Good demand for 
comb and extracted honey. Arrivals are in- 
sufficient for the demand. We quote best 
white comb at 14@16c. Extracted at 5@8c. 
Beeswax is in fair demand at 24@26c on arri- 
val for good to choice er 

Cc. F. MUTH & SON, 
Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 





Glebe Bee-Veils.— Here are two 
letters received—from two of our corres- 
pondents,and are about like scores of others, 
showing how the Globe Veils suit those 
who have them. Not one objection has 
ever yet been received: 

Send me two more Globe Bee-Veils for 
my neighbors. I like mine very much.— 


J. B. Dunuap, Rochester, Ind., July 17, 
1890. 


The two Globe Bee-Veils came by return 


ust as neat and clean as new (the soiling 
so slight). They are indeed swre protec 








cents. 








not be mailed to Canada. 


, mosquitoes, etc.— 


Joun Hacer, Jr., Arabi, La., July 16, 1890. 
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CATARRH. 
CATARRHAL DEAFNESS—HAY FEVER. 
A New Home Treatment. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of living parasites 
in the lining membrane of the nose and 
eustachian tubes. Microscopie research 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and 
the result of this discovery is that a simple 
remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever 
are permanently cured in from one to three 
simple applications made at home by the 
patient once in two weeks. 

N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or an 
ointment; both have been discarded by 
reputable physicians as injurious. A 
pamphlet explaining this new treatment is 
sent free on receipt of stamp to pay pos- 

e, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 
Wost Ring Street, Toronto, Canada.— 
Christian Advocate. 


Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should 
carefully read the above. 
5OE26t imly. 





Convention Notices. 


¢2 The Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, will hold its fall meeting at Harlem, Llls., on 
Aug. 19, 1890. D. A. FULLER, Sec. 


t@” The Southyestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Society, will meet on Oct. 8, 1890, at the residence of 
E. France, Platteville, Wis. B. RICE, Sec. 


@" The Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, will hold their Annual Basket Picnic at the 
Floral Trout Park. in Cortland, N. Y., Tuesday‘ 
Aug. 19, 1890. Essays will bein order. All come. 

M. H. FAIRBANKS, Sec. 

t@ The fall meeting of the Central Michigan 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will meet in the Pioneer 
Rooms, Capitol Building, Lansing, Mich., on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 15, 1890, to commence at 10 a.m. 

W. A. BARNES, Sec. 


—_——_———_ - + ~-—<m e - — --—_- 


FP’ osters for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
printed in two colors, will be sent free to 


all who can use them. They are handsome, | 


and will “set off” an exhibit at Fairs. It 
will tell bee-keepers how to subscribe, for 
“Subscriptions Received Here’ is quite 
prominent at the bottom. 

We will also send sample copies of the 
Bree JouRNAL, for use at Fairs, if notified a 
week or ten days in advance where to send 
them. 


Advertisements. 


PEYCKE BROS. & C0. 


Commission Merchants 
JOBBERS OF HONEY, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Our Honey Market is one of the best in the 
U.S. We make liberal advances on consign- 
ments, Should be pleased to open correspon- 
dence. Satisfactory References furnished. 

34Alt PEYCKE BROS. & CO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


NOW FULLY TESTED A SUCCESS ! 


The New Dibbern Bee-Escape. 


TS New Bee-Escare has now been fully 
tested, and recently greatly improved. 
now offer them for sale, by mail, 35c. for sam- 
joy ge $3.00 per dozen. Complete Boards, 60c. 

or $5.00 per nm by express. 


33 A2t Cc. H. DIBBERN, Milan, Ills. 
Mention the American Bee Journa.. 











Folding Paste-Board Box 


FOR COMB HONEY. 


T HOLDS A SECTION of Comb Honey, 
preserving it from dustand dirt in a Store, 
and the “red-tape’’ handle makes it convenient 
for the purchaser to carry it home. 
The label shown on the Box, is our “ No.5 
Gummed Label,” but any of the Gummed 


producer. 











We can furnish these Folding Boxes for one- 
' pound Sections, 44 x4, for $1.00 per 100, or 
| $8.50 per 1,000, by express. The name and 
| address of the honey-producer will be printed 
on 1,000 or less, for 75 cents extra. 


A Job Lot of Folding Boxes, which will 

| hold Sections 5x5 inchesfor less, will be sold 

| at only 80 cents per 100, ORDER EARLY 
to get these, as the supply is limited. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 

246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mention the American Bee Journal. 


‘hai alic Purely BRrep — Purely 
Choicest Italian MATRON Won first cane 
| URENS + }ium over all competitors 
| ALUN 6 at Buffalo International, 
September, 1889. NONE BETTER IN AMERICA ! 
| Send for Price-List. Order early. 





' 

Great reduction in price. Former prices 
superseded. Select tested, $1.50; Tested, 75c. 
Five Apiaries to draw from. Can ship by re- 
turn mail in any quantity. 


BE. DD. RBENELBY, 
Importer and Breeder, 
ARCADE, “a YoRF 


| 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


ON HIVES. 


E hags order to keep our factory running during 

the fall and winter months, we will make 
a discount of 10 per cent, on all orders for 
Hives received before Jan. 1, 1891, and after 
that date, until March 1, we will make a dis- 
count of 5 per cent. from our Catalogue 
prices. 

The experience of the last season should 

rompt every bee-keeper to have his supply of 
fives, etc., on hand before the season com- 
mences, and avoid the rush, 








THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Labels can be put on them, by the honey- | 


«Hight Edition Just $ Published "= 


| New and Revised Edition 
—oFr— 


BEES <*> HONEY, 


Management of the Apiary 
————-FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT —— 


‘THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 





This edition has been largely re-written, 
thoroughly revised, and is “fully up with the 
times’ in allthe improvements and inventions 
in this rapidly-developing pursuit,and presents 
the apiarist with everything that can aid in 
the successful management of an apiary, and 
at the same time produce the must honey in 
an attractive condition. It contains 250 
pages and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 

rinted in the highest style of the art, and 

und in cloth, gold lettered. Price, $1,.00— 
postpaid. 

LIBERAL Discount to dealers, by the dozen 
or hundred. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


















three new subscribers, with $3.00; 
Cheapest BEE-HI fur all purpos- 
tory In the World for sample copy of 
“itrated_ catalogue of Hee-Keepers’ 
sae S this paper. A. 1. ROOT. Medina, Cc. 
I cber of this Paper—page 462. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
\ ted Queens, 75 cents—6 for #4.00. Make 


(3 This new edition of our BrEs anp 
or clubbed with this Journa for $1.75. 
2 2 
ae € Pivases everybody. Send vour ad- 
: Gleanings in Bee Culture (2 $! iilus- 
>supplies. Our A BC of Bee Cul- 
FOR TRUE-BLOOD CARNIOLANS 
J. B. MASON & SONS 
. 
é \ e 
Prices Reduced. 
Money Orders payable at Nicholasville, Ky. 


Honey will be givenas a Premium for only 
">| BEES AND HONEY 
= = ~~ 
@24 The Dovetailed Strongeat, Beat and 
v 

tress to the Largest Bee-Uive Fac- 

s ated semi-monthly), aud a 44 p. illus- 

i . iopedia of 400 pp., 6x10, and 
ootats, ‘prics in ioth 8.25 Be Mention 

NEE our Advertisement in July 5th Num- 

a . 

31Atf MECHANIC FALLS, ME. 
NELECT TESTED QUEENS, $1.25. Warran- 
14Etf J.T. WILSON, Little Hickman, Ky. 





ae lawn From two finest 
(meriean (‘arniolans, fiiyne-tirea Coie: 
44% nies—only “ one swarmed this season. Very 
gentle, good honey-gatherers. Dry weather 
disposed of drones nearme. Select Untested 
Queens, $1.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

32A4t E. F. QUIGLEY, Unionville, Mo 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


One Untested Italian Queen,75c., 

Ah, There! 3 for $2.00; Tested, fi 's0. One 

Untested Carniolan Queen, $1.00, 3 for $2.50; 

Tested, #2.00. Bees by the pound and Nucleus. 

Send for Price-List. Reference—First National 

Bank. H. G. FRAME, North Manchester, Ind. 
22Etf 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


$3 (V/) WILL BUY. 








¢2 I will close out my Apiary 

of over 100 Colonies of Bees in 

fine condition, at #3 per Colony 
—good Colonies, good Hives, with enough hon- 
ey to winter on. Address, 


34Atf J. A. KING, Mankato, Minn. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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A FOLDING PAPER BOX 


PROTECTING SECTIONS OF HONEY. 


For Shippers and Retailers. 











All boxes printed with your Business Card on 
front if desired. 


Samples and Prices on application. 


MUNSON & CO., 


soaiat NeW Haven, Conn. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Jones’ Frame Pliers. 











KR taking frames out of hives, or 

moving them in any way desired. It is 
made of Japanned iron, and can be utilized 
in many ways. It has a long claw for loos- 
ening frames, and a hook which maybe used 
for cai ng other frames besides the one 
held by the Piers. Price, 40 cents., by mail. 
By express, 30 cents. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CANADIAN QUEENS ! 





GIVE THEM A TRIAL. 
Each, ty ves 7 
talians, Virgin........ $ .40....$1.00.... .75 
’ a Untested res 1.00 ... 2.75.... 5.00 
- Tested ....... 1.80,s.. ate... 7.00 
- Select Tested, 2.00.... 6.00.... 10.00 


Address, BR. F. HOLTERMANN 
OT Ast ROMNEY, Kent Co., ONT. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HONEY 


E are now ready to receive shipments of 
HONEY, and would be pleased to open 
correspondence. Liberal advances made on 
eonsignments. Prompt returns. yur ship- 
ments of Comb and Extracted will meet 
an active market. Reference on file with the 
American Bee Journal. 


. T. FISH & CO., 189 So. Water St., 
gs nout * CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


The Honey Almanac 


'T the thing needed to create a demand for 
HONEY at home. Bee-keepers should scatter 
it freely. It shows the uses of Honey for Medicine 
Eating, Drinking, Cooking for making Cosmetics 
Vinegar, etc.; also uses 0 BEESWAX. Price, 5 cts.; 
25 copies for $1.10 ; 50 copies, $1.70; 75 copies, $2.30; 
100 for $2.90. The foregoing are POSTPAID prices: 
following are prices when sent by express or freight; 
100 for $2.50 ; 500 for $10.00; 1, for $15.00. e 
Bee-Keeper’s CARD will be printed on the first page 
without extra cost, when 25 or more are ordered at 
one time. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison 8t.. - CHICAGO. ILL. 
Mention the Amevican Bee Journal. 














Ti P il f | 

‘THESE Pails have full covers. and are excellent 
for selling Honey in the Home Market; and 

after the Honey granulates in them, it can be 

shipped anywhere with perfect safety. All sizes 


have a bail, or handle, and when empty are useful 
in every household. 


The engraving shows STRAIGHT 
TIN PAILS, of which there are 3 sizes, 
holding respectively 3, 5 and 10 lbs. of 
Honey. Asso Samples of the 3 
sizes will be sent by express for 40 cts. 
In quantities, the prices are: 

Per doz. Per 100 

Gallon,..holds 10 Ibs... .$1.80. ...$12.00 
-Gallon, holds 5 lbs.... 1.50.... 9.00 
uart, holds 3 lbs ....... 1.20.... 7.00 


The second engraving represents 
THE TAPERING TIN PAILS— 
made heavier and stronger than 
those with straight sides. The 
covers are deeper, and the top- 
edge of the Pail is doubled over, 
making it smooth and convenient 
tohandle. Of the Tapering Pails 
there are five sizes, viz: 1-ib., 4Ib. 
7-lb., 13-lb., and 25-lb. 880) 
Samples of these will be shipped 
by express for 75 cents. In quantities, 
are as follows: 








e prices 


Tohold 1-lb. 4-1bs. 7-Ibs. 13-lbs. 25-lbs. 
Perdozen, $ .75....$1.25....8 1.50....$ 2.00....$ 3.25 
Per 100, 5.00.... 8.00.... 10.00.... 14.50.... 23,00 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 

Ts published every week, at 6s. 6d. 

annum. It contains the ag | best practical 

information for the apiarist. It is edited by 

Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., etc., and 

ublished by John Huckle, King’s Langley, 
erts, England. 


Bee-Hives, Sections, &c. 


On and after Feb. 1, 1890, we will sell our 
No. 1 V-groove Sections in lots of 500 as fol- 
lows: Less than 2,000 at $3.50 per thousand; 
2,000 to 5,000 at $3.00 per thousand. Write 
for special prices on larger quantities. No. 2 
Sections $2.00 per thousand. Send for Price- 
List for other Supplies. Address, 

J. STAUFFER & SONS, 

(Successors to B. J. Miller & Co.) 

NAPPANEE, IND. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD FRAMES. 


THIN FLAT BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has no Fish-boue in Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers. 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


tf 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Italian Queens > Return Mail 
Untested, 60 cts. each, or four for $2.00. 


34Atf GOOD BROS., NAPPANEE, IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HANDLING BEES 


PAMPHLET, were of the taming 

and handling of bees. Just the thing for 
beginners. It is achapter from ** The Hive 
and Honey-Bee, revised.” Price,8 cts. 
Advice to beginners, Circulars, &c., free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ills 








31Atf 

















h 
023 & 025 West Madison Sureare 


EMPLOYMENT. AGENTS 
younn Hey for = HOME 
RN —a grand fami . 

Cash Premiums. Sample FREE. 

: 


Ads, TEES 








AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





QUEENS ! QUEENS! QUEENS! 
By Return Mail. 


A® FINE A LOT as was ever reared, at the 
following low rates—purity and safe 
arrival guaranteed : 


Pawbes | ORs. Fo sisi tiki ns . cess Grodiieee cc $1.50 
Were meeG; Ba soa ois. cc ccccceieceri. 1.00 
* SCOR, 4a « ohh Biles Mewaene 9.00 
eae ee aaa +75 
" OP Ts cody ca catecesstieey 8.00 


Will State that these Queens are all reared 
from our best honey-gathering strains, in full 
colonies. We are one of the oldest and largest 
breeders in America. Give us a trial order. 


Address, 


W. W. CARY, - COLERAINE, MASS. 


eed Mention the American Bee Journal. 


The Lever. 


THE NATIONAL - - - - 
- - TEMPERANCE NEWSPAPEE. 











Bright! Newsy! and Enterprising! 


You SHOULD READ IT. 
Send for Sample Copy. 


per |'T New Subseribers, Onty 50¢ a Year. 


This offer closes November 1. 


Center-Lever Company, 


134 Van Buren Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
13Att—4Mtf 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


im Leiptiger Bienen- Beitung. Oe 
Organ fiir alle Smher deutfher Zunge. 
Billigfte und reidbhaltigite 
iluftrierte bienenwirt|dajtlide 
Monatsfdrift. Witarbeiter 
~~ fchaft der hervorragenditen 
~~ Ymfer. Beliebtejte und ver 


=-= breitetite Bienenjzeitung in gan: 
= Deutidland und Ojterreich. 
Preis pro Jahr nur '/2 Dollar. 
BP Seftellungen find an unijeren 

aca Vertreter, Herr Mijfionspre- 
biget Stephen Roese in Maiden Rock 
(Wisconsin) qu vidjten. Probehefte umjonjt und 
{rei von demfelben. 


SECTION PRESS. 











he 








PATENTED JULY 2. 1887" 


WE are now weperes to furnish Wakeman 
& Crocker's RESS for pager ox J to- 
gether One-Piece Sections—at wholesale 
and retail. Price, $2.00, by express. By the 
dozen—rate given upon cation. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison 8 . CHICAGO, ILL. 


vice of Masonry? Family Magazine. 


Three years‘a vine and twenty-five 1 Maga- 
Now unexcell 





zine. . Contains fine Portraits 
and Illustrations, and a great variety of articles, 
stories and ms for Freemasons and their fam- 
ilies; also Star, Masonic Gleanings and 
{ ts. Price per year, $3.00. 
JOHN W. BROWN, Editor and Publisher, 


182 & 184 8. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








